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Che Victories of War. 


Harpty had the roar of cannon ceased to reverberate through the 
valleys of the West, at the close of our late struggle, before the hosts 
of Europe commenced arming for conflict. ‘Ihe little cloud upon the 
horizon, no bigger than a man’s hand, suddenly overspread the firma- 
ment. During four years of fiery trial and patient suffering, our 
Trans-Atlantic neighbors read to us long homilies on the folly of war 
in general and our own in particular. England seconded France in 
profuse offers of mediation. One would have thought that in the Ar- 
cadia across the seas, the doors of Janus had closed forever. But 
the serenity of Europe was delusive. While the first crop of flowers 
still blooms upon the graves of our slain, the flames of war are kind- 
ling from the Mediterranean to the Baltic, across the breadth of a 
continent that embraces within its borders all the grand historical 
races—races which have conquered the rigors of nature, converting 
barrenness into fertility; building countless cities, and filling them 
with trophies of art, invention and learning; and which, as pioneers, 
have borne the banners of commerce and civilization to the remo- 
test corners of earth. When the inquirer asks the cause of this fierce 
commotion, amid which thrones tremble and the lives of millions 
hang by a thread, he can get no satisfactory answer. Two or three 
ambitious rulers wish to re-construct the map of Europe. For the 
sake of enlarging territorial lines, and transferring the allegiance of a 
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few thousand families whose wishes in the matter are entirely ignored, 
they 
“Make mouths at the invisible event; 
Exposing what is mortal and unsure 
To all that fortune, death, and danger, dare, 
Even for an egg-shell.” 

Cui bono? As the smoke lifts from that battle-field, a hundred 
thousand ghastly faces upturned in death or mortal agony, reveal the 
infinite suffering compressel into a day. Like dogs the dead are 
hurried to burial. Hospitals near and far overflow with the mangled 
forms that a week before stood erect in strength and hope. Buta 
‘great victory has been won! Bonfires light up the public squares; 
bells ring forth their loudest peals; drum and trumpet proclaim the 
“ glorious rews” from hill to hill. Now come the never ending lists 
of killed and wounded, beginning with illustrious names, and descend- 
ing with fatal certainty to the obscurest soldier. Not a village or 
hamlet escapes untouched. Here the only support of a widowed 
mother has been torn forever from her eyes ; here a brother, the incar- 
nation, perhaps, of manly excellence, whose soul was dearer than life 
itself to the survivors; here a father whose little ones will long cry 
in vain for his coming, even yet realizing too little the magnitude of 
their irreparable loss. In the face of an event that buries multitudes 
in anguish, what mockery the peal of bells and the boom of cannon in 
honor of victory. 

Did God create the thronging millions, endowed as they are with 
regal capabilities, that await opportunity only to rise to the highest 
plane of development, to be mere puppets for kings? If a nation 
swarms with a population, ignorant, poverty-stricken and wretched, 
the governing class must in great measure bear the responsibility. 
Naturally ambitious, man will strive with tireless energy to better the 
condition of himself and offspring, unless he sees the struggle to be 
hopeless. Overwhelming must be the pressure that can crush aspira- 
tion out of the young and buoyant. Let the prince have exchanged 
places in the cradle with any one of the intelligent soldiers who now 
move like dummies, without volition, at the word of his command, 
and those human machines could have been educated to fill his place 
with equal ability, and perhaps with far more wisdom. But a gulf 
-deep with the wrongs of centuries divides them. Parted at birth, 
manhood brings them to opposite sides of the impassible barrier, to 
travel far apart, till the impartial hand of death at last throws high 
and low again together. 

What interest have the common people in the fierce wars that shake 
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the world like earthquakes? We know that the fires mount up to 
heaven, fed with fuel from their blood, but what the motive or com- 
pensation for the costly sacrifice? Not one in a thousand ever gave 
a thought to the merits of the questions in dispute, while still fewer 
pause to speculate upon ultimate issues. They go, some from love of 
excitement, some from martial enthusiasm, but the vast majority, be- 
cause there is no escape from the gripe of the conscription officer. At 
the will of one, columns move mechanically to slaughter. Seated 
upon luxurious cushions, amid pomp and splendor, the monarch may 
listen exultantly to the achievements purchased by the blood of his 
bravest, for he has no son or brother there among the slain. But how 
will the news be received in countless homes that on the field of 
« glory” were robbed of the joy of the present and of the hope of the 
future ? Will remembrance of victory during the long years compen- 
sate the cripple for loss of limb, or supply cheer in the place of the 
bread which he is too much shattered to earn ? 

But as a positive implies a negative, an up a down, so victories in 
the march of nations are correlated by defeats. Both sides cannot 
triumph. While the capitol of the conquerors rings with shouts of 
acclamation, the country of the vanquished pales with despair. On 
rolls the savage tide of arms, leaving behind spectral ruins to gleam 
gloomily in the twilight, devastated fields and tenantless homesteads. 
In a night the toilsome gains of generations dissolve in smoke. The 
frosts of morning overtake helpless childhood and decrepit age, 
stretched coverless upon earth, bereft of natural protectors, hungry 
and penriless. Then often follow the gigantic robberies, which in 
prospective first stimulated the avarice of the combatants—the dis- 
memberment of the conquered domain, and the division of the booty 
among the conquerors. Thus Poland disappeared from the map of 
Europe—thus many other brave peoples have been stripped of nation- 
ality and their treasured traditions to exist in vassalage thereafter. 

But says the apologist for war, Right will ultimately triumph, truth 
crushed to earth will rise again. As applied in the recesses of eter- 
nity, where the end is compared with the beginning, this principle 
may hold good. Applied practically in the affairs of this world, a 
more stupendous humbug never seized upon the minds of the credu- 
lous. The history of man from the earliest authentic records to the 
present time, repeats over and over, till the heart sickens at the reci- 
tal, the sad story of the triumph of wrong, and injustice, and cruelty, 
and where in the deepening darkness of antiquity history fails to guide 
us, legend steps in to affirm the verdict. The general fact is mirrored 
in Cromwell’s exhortation, “ Trust in Providence, but keep your pow- 
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der dry,” and in Napoleon’s maxim, “ God is on the side of the stron- 
gest battalions.” Very little avails justice in an unequal conflict. 
Poetry may tell us that as the murderer steals on tiptoe through the 
darkness to plunge the dagger into the heart of his victim, the walls, 
the chairs and all other insensible objects are speaking witnesses of 
the crime, but notwithstanding such miraculous endowments, these do 
not wake the sleeper. Else the innocent could never be wronged,— 
else we should search in vain for the blood of martyrs. When Jus- 
tice asserts at last her stern supremacy, it is often with one foot in 
the grave of the criminal and with the other upon the grave of his 
victim, pressed lightly it may be, yet coming too late to save. 

_ ‘The territorial lines of Europe as drawn to day were nearly all cut 
hy the sword in unholy warfare. Austria is a patch-work of prov- 
inces stuck together by bayonents, and loosely cemented by diplomatic 
villainy. Prussia expands with the gains of several robberies, and 
now strikes for more. Russia waxes fat on the spoils of Poland, while 
France permits a general conflagration for the sake of enlarging still 
further her borders. The weak have no protection save the mutual 
jealousies of the strong. When the passions and cupidity of the na- 
tions are aroused, might becomes the only acknowledged law of right. 

Says the objector, wars are sometimes unavoidable, instancing as 
an example, our late bloody but triumphant struggle for the preserva- 
tion of the Union. Admitting that under the stimulus of a lofty pur- 
pose, strengthened much of the time by the purifying power of adver- 
sity, the virtues of the hervic age were revived under the eagles of 
the Great Republic, we must still be permitted to believe that this 
also, viewed in the light of reason and humanity, must take its place 
among the needless wars of the world. We have neither time or 
wish to enter into its antecedent history; the criminations and re- 
criminations ; the sectional differences that deepened into anger, and 
finally blazed forth in fiercest hate. It was the height of fatuity in 
the Southern leaders to expect that an institution, obsolete elsewhere, 
and utterly antagonistic to the spirit of modern civilizaiion, failing to 
win by argument should yet triumph by the sword. Had the North 
in turn with wise foresight systematically avoided the inflammable 
theme, trusting the issue to time and God, universal freedom would 
have come, without bloodshed and without tears. Comparatively the 
South could furnish but a small emigrant population to occupy the 
new territories. Lines of free States were closing in around slavery 
like walls of adamant to stay its speed. Confined to a given terri- 
tory, it must have soon devoured its own vitals, and the master would 
have been the first to pray for deliverance. When will the world 
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learn that ideas are mightier than bayonets,—that cannon are coarse 
and unworthy instrumentalities for warring against beart and will ? 

It is needless to dwell upon the demoralization of public and pri- 
vate virtue during periods of war. Amid vast expenditures, the gates 
are thrown open to every variety of fraud and corruption. Vultures 
swarm around the public crib, fattening on the spoils of the land and 
the miseries of the people. Fortunes made fraudulently without effort, 
and spent without discretion, poison whoever drinks from the fatal 
stream. In the minds of many lookers on, the success of “ specula- 
tors” and “contractors,” inspires disgust for slow but honest gains. 
They too venture into the treacherous waters, cautiously at first, but 
with gradually emboldened steps, till not afew lose their foothold 
and are swept to destruction. Let the doubters, if doubter there be, 
look to the records of our criminal courts for the past two years. 

Equally marked are the deleterious influences of campaigning upon 
the soldier, far removed from the sweet influences of home, and the 
restraints of domestic life. Long periods of inaction, alternating with 
hours of fervid excitement; the temptation to appropriate the prop- 
erty of “enemies ;” familiarity with violence and bloodshed ; unavoid- 
able association with the dissolute,—these and similar perils assail 
fearfully the bulwarks of good habits and good character. 

Nor do the oppressive effects of war cease when its visible traces 
have been obliterated from the face of a country, when the mourners 
have been gathered to the lost, and when in the haziness of distance 
even carnage becomes mellowed into a sort of romance. The debts 
accumulated during its progress remain,—monuments more durable 
than brass. To-day the national debts of Europe oppose the most for- 
midable obstacles to progrsss, binding fetters upon the poor and robbing 
them of comfort and culture. Taxation cramps dwellings, banishes 
books, cuts off luxuries, curtails the supply of food, and in short makes 
vassals and slaves of men nominally born free. Remove the incubus 
from Europe, and in two generations, the son of the peasant would be 
peer to the son of theking. National credit, as reflecting the honesty 
of governments, may be worthy of the encomiums lavished upon the 
theme, but practically it is an unmitigated curse. The requirements 
of morality are as binding upon governments as upon persons, and 
“ pay as you go” is the only safe policy for both. 

It was our design to compare with the barren victories of war, the 
victories of peace, beautifying, ennobling, blessing,—flooding the earth 
with light and love. But for reasons sufficiently obvious, the fulfill- 
ment of this purpose must be delayed. R. W. W. 
VOL. XXXI. 37° 
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The Club. 


MAN is peculiarly a social creature. The intercourse of acquaint- 
ance, the sympathy of friendship, and the confidence of intimacy form 
the noon-day of his being; solitude is bis midnight gloom. Not only 
does this appear from the very existence of society, but from the most 
conventional (and therefore most unnatural) rank of the social scale, 
down to that where no fashion trammels word or deed, we may clearly 
. trace this daily requirement of the human soul. 

Various indeed have been the results flowing from the gratification 
of these social longings. Besides the circles of wealth, birth, and 
fashion, into which society is of necessity divided, we behold other 
and closer unions,—unions where men are knit together by ties more 
binding than mere outward circumstances. Similar tastes draw men 
together, to share the enjoyment of common pleasures. The man of 
the world seeks companions like himself. The sculptor and the 
painter affiliate with those who possess a delicate appreciation of the 
beautiful in art. The realm of fancy is the enchanted ground which 
allures the man of letters to “charmed converse” with the poet. ‘The 
muses, all, have their zealous devotees, and these, from the shrine of 
their worship, derive an inspiration which ordains mutual support, 
harmony, and affection. 

At this time, however, we propose to consider that phase of social 
alliance which will, to the greatest extent, develop the intellectual and 
the social man; and which will thus render him both acute in thought 
and cordial in manner, and as a result of these excellencies, liberal, also, 
m opinion. While intellectual growth is best promoted by stimulating 
to literary effort, we must remember that, in most cases, the strongest 
incentives are encouragement and praise. All men crave after the 
approbation of those they respect and love; and where they are stri- 
ving for the appreciation of intimate associates, who possess a culti- 
vated taste, the prize, if won, is more highly valued. Thus we incite 
the mind through the medium of the heart. 

Yet, from among the motives which may urge to labor, we must, by 
no means, exclude a generous emulation. Surely, a desire to excel 
cannot, properly, be termed a failing; or, if so, it is a failing which 
leans to virtue’s side. For, should this desire be gratified without 
exertion, the superior faculties of the mind would soon lose their vi- 
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tality. But when a man sees the object of his hopes in danger of fall- 
ing into others’ hands, the fiery spirit of opposition and rivalry is 
aroused within him. His enthusiasm is kindled; and, in his ardor, 
even dormant faculties awake to action. He thus throws into his task 
all the powers of his mind,—all the energy of his nature. 

But more still can be accomplished by the phase of society we are 
now considering. Thoughts are not derived from books alone. The 
liveliest conceptions and most striking fancies often spring from our 
intercourse with friends. Opportunity, then, should be afforded for 
contact of ideas and an interchange of opinion. But most of all do 
we look for friendly criticism. Faults corrected, errors righted, with 
a candor free from all censoriousness and breathing the spirit of kind- 
ness, not only lead to future improvement, but also foster in the pres- 
ent mutual good-will. 

Freedom like this tends to cultivate warm feeling and a genial tem- 
per. It makes the friend among friends. The heart that beats with 
a generous pulse, delights to supply ready aid in extremity; and scarce 
need hesitate to receive it. But a truly genial nature delights most 
to breathe the atmosphere of true sympathy. The glance of the eye, 
the pressure of the hand, the beaming smile, all proclaim the bond of 
heart’s friendship. ‘They form the language which speaks directly to 
the soul. They are the tones which cheer alike in sadness and in joy. 

The members, then, of that society which is most highly conducive 
to intellectual and social culture, are encouraged to labor by praise 
and rivalry; they are assisted in their task by criticism and aid; and 
whether failure or success attend their efforts, their toil, when over, is 
rewarded with the refreshing sympathy of true hearts. 

These are truly the characteristics of a perfect literary association ; 
and once, in the history of our literature, has this Utopia been realized. 
The “Literary Club” of the eighteenth century stands an unrivalled 
model for such an organization. Founded and maintained chiefly 
through the influence of Johnson, and enrolling among its numbers 
the most prominent names in the literature of the peried, it formed 
the most brilliant constellation which ever adorned the literary firma. 
ment. At its weekly meetings were wont to assemble the studious 
Gibbon, the witty and fashionable Beauclere, the refined and gentle- 
manly Reynolds, the versatile and facetious Garrick, the quiet and 
thoughtful Burke, and the generous, indolent, warm-hearted Gold- 
smith. Around the social board, amid the genial flow of thought, the 
sparkling poignancy of wit, and the impartial shrewdness of criticism, 
they found a grateful relief from the wearying cares of life, and a sym- 
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pathy of feeling which resulted in the closest intimacies and most 
sincere attachments. The restraints of society were here unknown. 
They met as true friends, unshackled by those conventionalities which 
are wont to restrain and control the natural expression of sentiment. 
Their faults and virtues were here conspicuous to all, and here alone 
are we able to form a true estimate,—a just appreciation of these lit- 
erary gods. 

But it were unpardonable to pass over, without especial mention, 
the center of attraction, Samuel Johnson, with his attendant satellite, 
the sycophantic Boswell. Yes! sycophantic ; but while we sneer at 
Boswell, we must remember that time has accorded to him the merit 
of heing the most faithful biographer of any age. From the offering 
of his untiring industry we have derived our accurate knowledge of 
his wonderful hero. The works of nature, in all their perfection and 
beneficence, are inadequate to convey a sense of God’s loving kindness 
toward men. In works of art we may read the artist’s skillful and 
delicate perception of the ideal in grace and beauty, but we have no 
indication of the finer feelings of his heart. So, while an author’s 
literary productions allow us to gauge his capacity and estimate 
the powers of his mind, they leave us, for the most part, ignorant of 
his inward character. Johnson’s own writings, indeed, bear witness 
to the vigor of his intellect, the keenness of his satire, and his ear- 
nestness of purpose. But, as Boswell portrays him, we are brought, 
as it were, into close communion with the man, and we seem to real- 
ize his genial presence, in the readiness of his wit, his moral purity, 
and his truly generous nature. We see the gigantic force of his char- 
acter, as it claims ascendancy over the great minds with which he 
came in daily contact. All acknowledged in him a superior, naturally 
adapted to preside at their social union, and to harmonize and assimi- 
late their varied tastes and temperaments. 

And here we strike upon a rich vein of inquiry,—the cause of the 
harmonious enjoyment which characterized this secret, literary and 
social club. 

The cord which first drew its members together was their commu- 
nity of interest as literary men. Writers, at this period, could scarcely 
hope to win the patronage of the great, and found little encourage- 
ment in the favor of the public. The age of general reading and 
diffused intelligence had not yet arrived. The pen afforded buta 
scanty and precarious subsistence. Poverty forced men of genius to 
sleep in garrets, and to dine in cellars. Their very linen was often 
pawned for bread; and when their last paltry penny had been spent, 
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they buttoned their shabby coats around them to conceal their naked- 
ness. Thus shut out from ‘general society, they sought, in taverns 
and subterraneous haunts, the companionship of their brother authors. 
Many a night the tap-room rang with applause at the jolly song of 
“old Noll Goldsmith,” or the rude and cutting sarcasm of Johnson. 
And when a successful play or admired poem filled their pockets with 
unwonted plenty, they hastened to revel in extravagance and the grat- 
ification of appetites long repressed. So freely and generously they 
shared their fortune with their fellows, that a few days invariably found 
them, with empty purses and faded finery, creeping back to their un- 
wholesome dens. 

Pride, want, and a morbid sensitiveness combined to make lite- 
rary men feel keenly the social disgrace of being intellectual outcasts, 
Strongly united in a common cause, as they thus were, the social in- 
stinct impelled them to seek, in the companionship of each other, 
what they could not elsewhere find,—appreciation, sympathy and re- 
spect. They became banded together for defence against oppression, 
and struggled with spirit to win from the world acknowledgment of 
the inspiration of genius. As the indomitable spirit of Columbus 
brooked insulting taunts, and battled against ignorant prejudices, that 
a new world might be given to the old; as the sublime faith of Lu- 
ther defied papal anathemas and welcomed persecution, that Christen- 
dom might be blessed with a purified religion; so did these noble 
prophets of a new era in literature manfully endure slights, insults 
and poverty, that the world might be prepared for the glorious dawn- 
ing of a brighter day. 

Another attraction to this social union, was the eminence which its 
members had attained in their several specialities. The essays of 
Johnson were considered as unsurpassed in power and elegance. 
Burke was already winning a name in Parliament; and the poems of 
his fellow-collegian, Goldsmith, had found favor with the public. 
Reynolds was an author of some pretensions, as well as an admired 
artist. Beauclere was an acknowledged wit. Garrick had no rival 
upon the stage. Thus they were men of some celebrity to the world, 
great men to each other, for genius discerns with readiness the marks 
of genius. They sought one another’s society, not only in conse- 
quence of the natural affiliation between great minds, but also be- 
cause they realized the benefit to be derived from the opinions, criti- 
cisms, and information of men accustomed to study and reflection. 
The thoughts that are uttered in conversation are often like the scin- 
tillations of the flint, brilliant and pleasing. They may lack, it is 
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true, the profundity and reliability of those ideas which an author 
would be willing to lay before the world. They may not be altogether 
new, but they are, at least, newly phrased. Thus, around the con- 
versation of the scholar, the poet and the painter, there hangs the 
charm of freshness and social confidence, which never fails to win re- 
gard and admiration. 

And when we consider the vast fund of originality possessed by those 
sons of genius who clustered around their intellectual Mentor, we can 
estimate, to a certain extent, the advantages which each might derive 
from such a union. Goldsmith, who habitually turned the events of 
his life to a literary account, found, in the meetings of the club, a 
rich mine of incident to embellish with the creations of his fancy, and 
enhance with the charms of his style. The political philosophy of 
Burke derived its first nourishment from these feasts of reason. Here 
Boswell, as he gathered materials for his immortal biography, knelt, 
“ unitarian in his worship,” at the shrine of his idol. The gay and 
dissipated, yet scholarly Beauclerc, with “his love of folly and his 
scora of fools,” indulged here his ardent love of letters, while he 
flung around him, in sarcastic raillery, the shafts of his polished wit. 
Here Gibbon found a most favorable opportunity to observe the 
springs of human conduct and the motives of action; and when we 
consider that the various phases of human nature may be most suc- 
cessfully studied when exhibited in the conversation and presence of 
men of surpassing ability, we may readily detect the source of the 
superiority which characterizes his life-labor, and which has enrolled 
his name with that of Herodotus and of Grote, in the triumvirate of 
historians. Leaving his easel, came Sir Joshua Reynolds, the Mae- 
cenas, the “dulce decus” of the coterie, often attended by the re- 
nowned Garrick ; both of them to study in common, with an artist’s 
eye, the varying shades of passion and emotion, that they might por- 
tray them, the one upon his canvas, the other in the drama. And 
these were the men whose talents called forth the mighty power of 
Johnson. From their intellects, his own mind received strength. 
From their acuteness, his own wit derived additional lustre and bril- 
liancy. No where else did he shine so conspicuously as here, among 
these, his chosen friends. And no other presence shed so genial a 
glow over that social board. 

The class of organizations, of which this is the most illustrious ex- 
ample, achieved, in the development of English literature, a work 
whose importance can scarce be estimated too highly. These organi- 
zations may be said to owe their existence to the oppos.tion which 
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literary men encountered from an undiscerning public; and during 
the many years of their operation, they were thus the incentives to 
literary culture. With lapse of time, however, as indulgence suc- 
ceeded to opposition, there arose a tendency towards a relaxation of 
effort, most fatal to literary excellence. The necessary check may 
be found in the same influences which before served to stimulate, and 
which are ever exerted by a social, literary union. 

‘Thus we have considered the nature and influence of the Johnsonian 
club, and from the character of its members, their position in society, 
their superior ability, and their natural affiliation, we have inferred 
the peculiarly social and literary eminence they must have attained. 
What actually transpired at their weekly suppers in the the “ Boar’s 
Head” tavern, we regret that, owing to the obligation of secresy 
among its members, we are unable to detail. Enough, however, of 
their jocose and pleasing conversation has escaped, to show that they 
could, when occasion offered, throw off their learned dignity, and free- 
ly indulge in the pleasures of the table. 

And now, as we take leave of this remarkable assemblage, we can 
find no words more appropriate than these from the pen of Macaulay : 
“ As we close, the club-room is before us, and the table on which 
stands the omelette for Nugent and the lemons for Johnson. There 
are assembled those heads which live forever on the canvas of Rey- 
nolds. There are the spectacles of Burke, and the tall, thin form of 
Langton; the courtly sneer of Beauclerc, and the beaming smile of 
Garrick ; Gibbon, tapping his snuff-box, and Sir Joshua, with his 
trumpet in his ear. In the foreground is that strange figure which is 
as familiar to us as the figures of those among whom we have been 
brought up,—the gigantic body ; the huge, massy face, seamed with 
the scars of disease; the brown coat; the black worsted stockings ; 
the dirty hands; the nails bitten and pared to the quick; that re- 
markable man, whose fate it was to be regarded, in his own age, as a 
classic, and in ours, as a companion.” ; J. M. S. 
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The Mound Builders. 


Though man to fullness raises his estate, 

And thinks his greatness proof ’gainst any fate; 
Though wealth and power, might and fame he own, 
Though he above all others stands alone; 
Though all that’s wished for, is as soon obtained; 
Still all is fleeting till the grave be gained: 

And where with pride he rules in lordly state, 
Soon even there shall none his fame relate,— 
His name shall perish, and his fortunes fall, 

His greatness vanish far beyond recall. 

As sinks the sun in evening’s splendid skies, 

So sinks the man—for him there is no rise, 

And he who once was all the world’s delight, 

Is soon forgotten in the gloom of night. 


In pleasant valleys, and on steep hill-sides, 
Where falls the torrent, and the river glides, 
In many a sweet, oft a rugged place, 

Are found the tokens of a vanished race, 

The site of cities can now still be traced, 

Nor were they made with unreflecting haste, 
For walls and ramparts witness well the care 
Of those who lingered ever fondly there; 

Close by them works, oft massive and immense 
Bespeak the need there was of sure defense ; 
And always near, the sacrificial mound 

That told of God, was reared and now is found; 
And many a mound for fun’ral honors made, 
But hides its contents when to dust decayed. 
These all still plainly mark the ancient spot 
Where men once lived—all else is now forgot. 


Here dwelt a nation with dominions wide, 

That stretched the land across, from lake to tide. 
Their towns and hamlets scattered o’er the plain 
Told that here was love and with joy did reign. 
And as the shepherd from his hight surveys 

His flock below that still in safety plays, 

Each nearest hill that reared its craggy top 
Maintained a watch, the nation’s surest prop. 
For savage races from the farther North 

Did oft invade and strive to drive them forth: 
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But though dread War shrieked loud his dire alarm, 
The hill-side ramparts saved them from all harm, 
From hill to hill the startled summons flew, 

Tiil all the line the awful tidings knew. 

Then rose the men to meet the coming strife, 
Then women prayed to save each dear one’s life. 
Thus oft the foe in shame was driven back, 

And turned aside his devastating track. 

Then labor took its old accustomed sway, 

And happy was each night, and short each day. 
Then oft the lover, when the day was done, 

And slowly sank to rest the weary sun, 

Recalled the maid from household duties light, 
And bade her look with him on love and night; 
Dropped in her ear the murmured trifles sweet, 
Asking but this that love should love complete : 
Then rose the moon in silver splendor clad, 

And all the earth and sky with her seemed glad: 
The stars then shone in heaven’s deepest blue, 
And tranquil pools returned their every hue ; 
The gentle breeze was lulled to balmy rest, 

And closing flowers fragrance then express’d; 
The hour ’came such as moves each simple mind 
To praise its Maker, shown so good and kind, 
And nature used all her most wondrous art 

To stir the deep religion of the heart. 


When morning dawned, and light and life returned, 
On every mound a blazing altar burned. 

No maiméd victim on each spot closebound 

Gave up his life to some dread god renowned, 

But pure and spotless as the sky above, 

Their god was one made up of truth and love; 
And high in air their lofty mounds they raised 
That great and good, by them He might be praised. 
Their off’rings were far better then in sort 

Than groans that man can from a man extort; 

Of luxury and wealth, whate’er they owned 

They freely gave, and thus for sin atoned. 

Such off'rings, joined with songs of birds arose, 
And broke the early morning’s deep repose. 


Then to their toil went forth each willing band, 
And hope with labor joined, and heart with hand, 
Then first with cheer they tilled the ready earth, 
The parent of their joy, and source of mirth; 

For rural Plenty when she leads the van 

srings Peace, and Hope, and Happiness to man: 
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Then oft they turned with ready hands and skill’d 
The lofty mound to raise, the rampart wall to build; 
And well were pleased the common good to serve, 
And thus their country and their homes preserve. 
But oft in sorrow for some great man gone, 

His corpse was placed in tomb rough made with stone, 
And over this with reverential care, 

Earth piled on earth told who was buried there. 
But few such tombs as these; which clearly show 
That those they loved were laid to rest below. 
Perhaps here placed with many honors biess’d, 

A shepherd king, a David of the West, 

In sweet remembrance still was kept enshrined, 
Till name and people were to death consigned. 
Perhaps a warrior, full of courage high, 

Who made the foe before him ever fly, 

At last was conquered, and in death was laid, 
And thus his fame and glories were display’d. 
Perhaps here rests with good old age full crown’d 
Some holy prophet of a name renown’d, 

Who while he lived was e’er his country’s pride, 
And a nation mourned when the good man died. 
Perhaps—but cease; ’tis useless so to try 

To tell the dead when they no trace supply: 

Of all the nation these are left alone, 

And e’en of these there scarce remains a bone, 
How deep a lesson can these remnants teach 

To what vain things men’s wishes often reach. 


This nation lived and flourished for long time, 

As well from all these ancient works we see, 

Which were built in their bright and early prime, 
While they were firm, and strong, and proudly free ; 
When not yet forth had come the stern decree 

That they must perish; but their hopes were high 
That future glories they could foresee, 

And all forebodings did but basely lie; 

Such hopes as well become bright youth in liberty. 


What was the doom that o’er them sudden broke, 
And made them vanish from the face of earth 

As quickly as dissolve light puffs of smoke? 

Was it Discord that banished all their mirth, 

And grimly sat on each sad family hearth 

Until their faces showed the angry mind, 

And want of love, though hatred had no dearth? 
Tis ever thus, the happy are most blind 

Till Sorrow comes, and dreadful Ruin stalks behind. 
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Perhaps grim Wars did their fair land invade, 

And quickly spoil it of its wonten rest, 

When spite of ramparts ever ready aid 

They saw their all by the dread foe possess’d; 

Who then, like Goths and Vandals of the West, 

With savage fury steeped their bloody arms 

In all the wealth of that sweet land so blest; 

Which, e’er before exempt from dire alarms, 

At last was captured, spoiled, and robbed of all its charms, 


Perhaps dread Famine, with its wasted hand, 

Did beckon on its ghastly horrid train 

To seize possession of the fated land, 

And there with Want and Woe, Disease and Pain, 
To triumph, and hold their malignant reign; 

And while they heard sad Plenty’s mournful wail 
To drain its life blood o’er and o’er again; 

While cries and groans did swell each morning gale, 
And supplicating shrieks did the soft eve assail, 


Whate'er their fate, in gloom must still lie hid 
Till darkness does from all things earthly rise, 
And all to the dread throne above are bid, 
Where each must fling aside his thin disguise, 
And then appear as fool or truly wise. 

But still not vainly does their tale relate 

How quick comes life and then as quickly flies, 
If but one soul does its mean pride abate, 

And learn but this, that God alone is truly great. 


TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAY. 
dobn €. Calhoun. 


BY JOHN MANNING HALL. 


Joun CALDWELL CALHOUN was a native of South Carolina. Born 
amid the closing scenes of the Revolution, reared amid the perils of 
frontier life, his character may have been shaped, to some extent, by 
the traditions of the one, and the vicissitudes of the other. A de- 
scendant of the Scotch-Irish stock, he inherited the characteristics of 
the race; honesty, bravery, self-reliance, inflexible will, indomitable 
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energy. His mind was of.a metaphysical cast. He seemed to track a 
subject at once to its last analysis. He had all of Fox’s love of ab- 
stract thought, little of Burke’s broad philosophy. As a reasoner 
he was original, logical, precise. In public life, no man bore himself 
with more dignity. The private life of Marshall, and the younger 
Adams, was not more admirable. 

The public career of Mr. Calhoun falls naturally into two eras. 
Entering Congress in 1811, his parliamentary talent at once made 
him a leader. His seven years service at the head of the War De- 
partment, under Monroe, displayed rare administrative powers and 
business tact. With all the popular questions, springing from the 
War of 1812, he was thoroughly insympathy. Flattered by the press, 
beloved by the people, commended by the letters of Story, Wirt, 
Webster, Adams, elected to the Vice Presidency, bis position in 1825 
was all his most ardent admirers could desire. 

But it is the second era of Mr. Calhoun’s career which chiefly de- 
mands our attention. 

Northern progress, in contrast with Southern decline, perplexed the 
Southern leaders as early as 1825. Diligently they sought the mys- 
terious cause, and found it, as they professed, in the inequalities of the 
Protective Tariff, and the system of Internal Improvement. The 
anti-Tariff wing of the Democratic party now arose, demanding the 
removal of these grievances. Of this party, Mr. Calhoun became the 
leader. In the face of this opposition the high Tariff of 1828 was 
passed. The South Carolina Exposition and Ordinance followed. 

That the Tariff of 1828 was unjust and oppressive, few will deny 
at the present day. The immediate arguments against the measure 
were irresistible. The opposition to the Protective principle itself, is 
abundantly vindicated by our whole subsequent history. Mr. Cal- 
houn had evidently changed his views since 1816. Daniel Webster 
had changed as radically. Each had followed his own section. The 
rule of consistency will not control in experimental questions. 

But however desirable the end, Calhoun committed a fatal error in 
selecting his means. Yet Nullification was not a new idea. Jeffer- 
son’s Kentucky Resolutions clearly suggest it. The doctrine was 
never popular, even at the South. But it involved another dogma 
that has proved more formidable. Impartial history will write Cal- 
houn the first public defender of Secession. Neither Virginia nor 
Kentucky Resolves hint at Secession. The Hartford Convention 
never dreamed of it. The whole doctrine rests upon the nature of 
the Federal Union. Mr. Calhoun held that the parties to the Union 
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are sovereign States, in their collective or ecrporate capacity; that 
the bond of Union is a Constitutional compact; the organization to 
accomplish its objects is a government of delegated powers; the 
powers thus delegated by the States to the general government, are 
expressed in the Constitution; all remaining powers are reserved to 
the States, which can, at will, resume even those powers which were 
delegated, and annul the compact which bound the Union. 

Opposed to this theory stands the Constitution ; its words, its pro- 
visions, its spirit. The opinions of Madison and Hamilton are to the 
contrary. The Supreme Court decisions of Marshall deny it. The 
immortal resolves of Webster, the unanswerable argument of Jackson 
refute it; and all unite in asserting that the parties to the Union are 
the people, in their individual capacity ; that the bond of Union is a 
Supreme law; that the Government has all the powers necessary to 
enforce its authority ; that Secession is Treason, unless by success it 
towers into Revolution. 

An appeal has been taken from this decision to the high court of 
battle. The verdict sustains the decision. It stands, henceforth and 
forever, sacred by the memory of the immortal dead; enthroned in 
the hearts of the loyal living; secure on the eternal fouudations of 
Justice, universal Liberty, and Law. 

The enormity of this doctrine has led many to mistrust Calhoun’s 
motives in advocating it. Personal ambition is the controlling motive 
usually ascribed to him. Undoubtedly Calhoun desired the Presi- 
dency. But he was never the trimming politician. He owned a no- 
bility of purpose, that scorned to stoop to low intrigue for self-emolu- 
ment. He was at all times fearless and independent in action. He 
was the only man in Adam’s Cabinet that dared to breast the popu- 
larity of the hero of New Orleans, and move that he be tried for his 
unwarranted invasion of Florida. He left his party, often, to act with 
the opposition. His position on the questions of the Navy; the Em- 
bargo; Mr. Dallas’ Bank Scheme; Nullification itself; the Removal 
of the Deposits; the suspension of hostilities in Mexico; are in- 
stances in point. The dream of Burr never disturbed him. He was. 
not the plotting Catiline. His ambition was like that of Kossuth, or 
Garibaldi, the ambition which any great mind has to lead a cause, to- 
forward an idea, which it has itself originated, which embodies its. 
own faith. The Tariff agitation revealed to Calhoun for the first. 
time, not only the vast advance the North had made upon the South im 
material prosperity, but what alarmed him more, the increase of its 
power in the general government. Here is the point where a narrow, 
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clanish, sectional spirit, replaced the broad, national, patriotic charac- 
ter of his earlier statesmanship. Calhoun worshipped power. The 
idea that Southern supremacy was passing away, overcame him. He 
roused his energies to beat back the inevitable result. The true cause 
of Northern growth escaped him. He looked at slavery from an En- 
glish standpoint, rather than a French. He accepted it as an existing 
fact, without doubting its pecuniary advantage, or thinking of its 
righteousness. Attributing, therefore, the cause of Northern superi- 
ority solely to national legislation, he began to mistrust our system of 
government. It had failed to protect the minority against the tyran- 
ny of the majority. As early as 1833, Calhoun lost faith in free gov- 
ernment, resting on a numerical majority, without the recognized right 
of State-veto and secession. Without these rights, our Constitution af- 
forded no check to centralization and despotism. Hence the establish- 
ment of these principles became the one idea of his life. Sincere in 
his own convictions, he bent all history and law obedient to his false 
philosophy. 

The Tariff question presented an opportunity to test his idea. The 
compromise defeated his purpose. Still determined to enforce his 
doctrines, around the hideous form of slavery, he drew the “ awful 
circle” of secession. But he had gone too far. He had roused the 
sleeping conscience of the North. It rose colossal, nor slept again, 
till the shackles melted from the slave in the white heat of battle. 
Calhoun was forced to the defensive. The last fifteen years of his 
life, we behold him vainly struggling to stifle the agitation he had 
himself commenced ; denying the sacred right of petition ; demand- 
ing free soil for slave labor; the prime mover in the annexation of 
Texas and the consequent Mexican War ; and dying in 1850, struck 
down almost in speech, like Chatham and Mirabeau. Yet how unlike 
them! Chatham, breathing patriotic devotion to country ; Mirabeau, 
pleading for a hopeless liberty ; Calhoun, proclaiming the divinity of 
slavery, and foretelling in Cassandra tones, the downfall of the Re- 
public. 

Among American statesmen, the transcendent intellect of Calhoun 
will secure him a foremost place. He forms one of the great con- 
necting links in our political history. We trace the crimson track of 
our liberty from the Reformation to Pilgrim Rock and the Revolu- 
tion. So we may follow our political ideas from point to point, by 
their representative men. Two streams diverge from the Convention 
of 1787. Hamilton, Adams, Webster, Seward, mark the progress of 
the one. Jefferson, Calhoun, Quitman, Davis, tell the fate of the 
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other. Jefferson’s idea trembles on the scaffold. Hamilton’s gathers 
new life from the baptism of the War. 

In the second era of American statesmen, three forms move pre- 
eminent,—Webster, Clay, Calhoun. With less eloquence than either, 
Calhoun surpassed both the others in close thinking, intense applica- 
tion, integrity of character. As representatives of sections, Webster 
and Clay had ardent supporters; Calhoun bad followers, whose confi- 
dence he won like a Themistocles, whose wills he bent like a Riche- 
lieu. Compared with Webster, Calhoun was the mover, originator, 
doctrinaire. Webster the defender, expounder, philosopher. Cal- 
houn’s eloquence lay in his earnestness, enthusiasm, clear analysis, 
cold logic. Webster possessed all these, but touched the heart. The 
great debate of 1833, was renewed ten years after both went sorrow- 
ing to their graves. Calhoun always shuddered at the thought of 
civil war; but he prepared largely the explosive material. Another 
hand applied the match. Half a million dead; the country disgraced 
before the world; a national debt of three billion dollars; who is 
guilty ? 

Calhoun’s speeches are searched in vain for a single great moral 
utterance; and this affords us the key to his failure. For if we 
measure the statesman by his talents, by his influence in moulding 
public opinion, in directing political ideas, in moving men, then Cal- 
houn becomes the noble exemplar. He fought his own way to emi- 
nence ; commanded the respect of the whole count.y; became the 
idol of half of it; and his ideas became a moral force, which years 
after his death marshalled armies in their defense. But if we try the 
statesman by a higher rule——by his benevolence, consistency, fore- 
sight, moral faith, ennobling his whole being and displayed jn his wil- 
lingness to sacrifice official station and sectional supremacy to great 
moral purposes, then Calhoun is not the statesman we would imitate ; 
however willful, imperious, logical, practical, he may have been. 

The sin of hero-worship attacks us all. We bow helpless before a 
Cesar, a Charlemagne, a Napoleon. For what man does in his day 
and generation, for himself, his party, his section, his country, honor- 
ably, all honor. But as he helped his fellow-man, the true glory of 
his country, the dignity of the laws, the welfare of the race, must he 
at last be judged. 
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Che Palensian’s Pilgrimage. 


Few things are more pleasant or more fruitful of good to the grad- 
uated student, than his frequent return to the shrine of his Alma Ma- 
ter. It is seen in the pilgrimages made hither, year after year, by the 
sons of Yale. For years they came back singly, at irregular inter- 
vals, without much definiteness of purpose, but to satisfy an earnest 
longing to revisit the place of their education, and perchance to meet 
somebody or something that should help them to-recall some of the 
many pleasant scenes and incidents of their student life. But this 
irregularity and discordancy have found their end. Within fifty years, 
an effort at an organization and systematization of these pilgrimages, 
has taken place, and as we drop along down the stream of time a 
little further, we find a gradual growth of some new customs that are 
the outgrowth and result of the rule of previous years, and that serve 
too, to give direction to the efforts of succeeding Classes, to turn their 
pilgrimages to the best account. 

The third year after graduation, being that in which master’s de- 
grees were conferred, naturally brought back many students to Alma 
Mater, and the desire to come together and exchange experiences, and 
to rehearse old associations, demanded just the occasion that the sup- 
per table gives. Accordingly, a Class supper became a regular fea- 
ture of the Triennial Reunion. Another was, the presentation of the 
silver Cup, of which we will speak further on. And still another fea- 
ture was, the Class Record, which supplied a want long felt, of some _ 
common vehicle of communication from time to time to all the Class, 
of whatever befell each one in his past graduate life. 

The complete success and great interest of these Triennial Meet- 
ings and Records was such, that soon Classes began to meet at the 
end of the tenth year after graduation, and then every subsequent 
fifth year, and to publish Records generally every tenth year. Grad- 
ually, then, the custom has been established of Classes electing, at 
graduation, a Committee to take charge of the first Class meeting, 
and one of which Committee shall be a Class Secretary, whose 
business it shall be to issue a Circular to all the graduate and non- 
graduate members of the Class, inviting them to be present at a Tri- 
ennial meeting at Yale, three years after the graduation of the Class, 
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and to collect the statistics necessary to enable him then to present to 
the Class a “ Class Record.” 

What is a Class Record? Those of the Classes of ’58 and ’62, 
which are the most complete of any yet published, contain an account 
of the Triennial Meeting, giving the names of those present and the 
songs and speeches, followed by a Biographical record of the graduate, 
and then of the non-graduate members, and finally, several pages of 
statistics of graduates and non-graduates respectively, showing when 
they were born, where they were born, when they entered the Class, 
when they left the Class, their professions and occupations, what de- 
grees they have received, when, where, and to whom married, if at all, 
the names and births of children, the deaths of Classmates, their 
wives and children, and lastly, the present address of each Class- 
member. This makes a pamphlet of from seventy to one hundred and 
twenty-five pages; it is paid for by a tax on the Class, and is sent to 
every one ever connected with the Class. Classes formerly tried to 
confine their Class record and interest to their graduates, but it was 
found difficult, unpleasant, and altogether inexpedient, and Classes 
have come gradually to welcome all to the meeting, and supper, and 
record, 

In 1839, the Class of ’36, at their Triennial Meeting, inaugurated 
the happy custom of publishing a Triennia! “ Class Record,” contain- 
ing an account of the meeting, together with a brief biographical 
sketch of the life of each member of the Class after graduation. Their 
example was not followed, except by the Classes of ’37 and ’44, until 
the Class of ’47 met, in 1850; since then, no Class has failed to pub- 
lish a Triennial Record, except that of ’58, which published its first 
one in 1865. After the publication of the first Class Record, by 36, 
in 1839, older Classes hastened to follow the example, and we find 
Records of the Class of 1797, published in 1848; of 1802, in 1863 ; 
of ’10, in 1840; of ’13, in 1845; of ’14, in 1839 and 1854, both in 
Circular form, containing little more than addresses; of ’16, in 1850; 
of ’17, in 1842 and 1853; of ’19,in 1861; of ’21, in 1831 and 1836, 
in Circular form, and in 1841 and 1846 in book form; of ’22, in 1840 
in Circular form, and in 1845, 1855, and 1860 in book form; of ’24, 
in 1844 and 1854; of ’25, in 1865 in Circular form; of ’33, in 1843 
and 1854. The following later classes have also since published Re- 
cords, as follows :—’37, in 1840, 1847, 1850, and 1857; ’39,in 1865; 
"40, in 1850 and 1860; ’41, in 1851 and 1862; ’42, in 1857; °43, in 
1859; ’44, in 1847, 1854 and 1864; °45, in 1851 and 1866; ’46 has 
published none: ’47, in 1850; '48, in 1852, 1859 and 1865; °50, in 
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1853 and 1861; ’51, in 1864; ’52, in 1855 and 1862; 53, in 1857, 
1860 and 1864; '54, in 1858; ’55, in 1859 and 1866; ’56, in 1859; 
’57, in 1861; ’58, in 1865; ’59, in 1862; ’60, in 1863; ’61, in 1864: 
and 62, in 1866. 

Let us now enquire, What is a Class Meeting as now held? And 
to answer the question, we will show what a Triennial Meeting is, as 
this embraces the ceremonies of all the rest. 

A Triennial Meeting begins with a Business Meeting in the fore- 
noon, at which money is raised by taxation to pay any debts the Class 
may owe, or intend to incur for a Cup, Supper, or Record, and ends 
with a supper at a hotel in the evening, beginning usually at nine, and 
ending at sunrise the next morning. At this supper, just before the 
dessert, the lady and gentlemen friends of the Class are admitted to 
the supper-room, with the Cup boy and his mama, to witness the pre- 
sentation of the Cup, a performance demanding more wit than wis- 
dom. After the response, the Class sing the Cup Song, than which 
there is no livelier, more witty ballad in College literature. The 
guests having then withdrawn, there follow the dessert, and no end of 
fun. About fourteen regular toasts, to Alma Mater, The Class, The 
Deceased Members, The Absent, The Wives, The Children, The 
Bachelors, The Clergy, Lawyers, Physicians, Teachers, Business Men, 
The Press, and the Non-Graduates, give those who can’t keep still, a 
chance to instruct or amuse the Class, while the cracking of nuts and 
jokes, the popping of corks, the blowing of clouds, and the going over 
of old times, consume the time so rapidly, that it is never a question 
of what to do, but of finding time to finish before sunrise. 

When were Class Meetings first held? We have here to distin- 
guish between informal re-unions of such Classmates as happen in 
town, which are doubtless as old as Yale, and general Class Meetings, 
the attendance of every Classmate on which is sought to be compelled 
by organized effort. Perhaps the Class of 1821, who held their first 
general Class Meeting at Yale in 1824, were the first. 

It is probable that all succeeding Classes have followed the exam- 
ple of holding the Triennial Mmeeting, although no record exists to 
show that ’23, ’25, ’26, ’29, ’30, ’31, ’32,’34, ’35, ’38, ’40, did so. 
With these exceptions, at least all other Classes since that of 1821, 
have met the third year after graduation, except the Class of 1858, 
which postponed the meeting, on account of the War, until 1865. 

Older Classes soon began to make an organized effort to reassemble 
their members, as we have seen they also did to record their lives. 
The Class of 1814, met in 1839; of 1810, in 1840; of 1817, in 
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1842; of 1813, in 1843; of 1797, in 1847; of 1816 in 1850, and of 
1819, in 1859. 

The data for ascertaining what general meetings have been held by 
the Classes, are few. 

There is another feature of College life, that a somewhat extensive 
search of Yale Literary Magazines shows has not been touched by 
the student’s pen. Either it has been thought improper to consider 
past graduate occurrences a part of student life, or it has been over- 
looked, ’tis hard to tell which, but in either case the omission is un- 
just. I refer to the annual presentation of the Silver Cup. This cus- 
tom, for it fully deserves to be called such, since it has already a re- 
cord of twenty years to look back upon, is one of the most beautiful 
and touching of the many connected with student life. 

It seems to have originated with the Class of 1844, who, at a some- 
what informal meeting of the Class, in the year 1846, presented a 
Silver Cup to the first child born to a graduate member of the Class, 
which chanced to be a boy. 

A few lines from a letter from Dr. William Manlius Smith, of ’44, 
who presented the first Cup, will be of much interest here. 

“Mr. Mershon, the father of the boy to whom the Cup was pre- 
sented, was a Western man, and a general favorite in the Class. He 
was married in October, after our graduation, and his son was born in 
October, 1845. The circumstance of a child being born to us so soon 
after graduation, rather touched our mirthfulness, and it was to give 
vent to our spirit of fun, as much as for any reason, that the present- 
ation project was conceived. Probably the fact that the child was 
about weaning age, suggested the Cup as a proper gift.” 

The following account of the ceremony on this occasion is from the 
**Morning Courier” of Aug. 21st, 1846. Commencement in 1546 
was, Aug. 20th. 


PRESENTATION OF THE “ PREMIUM CUP.” 


Among the many pleasing incidents of this year’s amusements of 
Yale College, there was one connected with the Class of 1844, of an 
interesting and rather novel character. At their annual Class meet- 
ing, held on the morning of the 10th inst., it was announced that unto 
one of them a son had been born! This being the first descendant of 
the Class, and emphatically its child, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the meeting, to present the little stranger with a token of 
their interest and regard; accordingly, an elegant silver goblet was 
procured, and the following inscription placed upon it :— 
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Henrico Atwater Mershon, 
Hoe poculum defert classis, quze in Collegio 
Yalensi ad primum in artibus gradum A. 
M. D.C. C. C. X. L. I. V. pervenit. 
Heec glandula quercus eximia fiat !! 
Die vicesimo Augusti A. D.M.D.C C.C.X L. V.1. 


At the adjournment of the meeting of the Class, held on the fore- 
noon of Commencement Day, they proceeded to the residence of 
James R. Mershon, Esq., the father of this interesting little boy,—the 
hero of the day,—when the Cup was presented to him by Dr. Will- 
iam Manlius Smith, in the following chaste address :— 


Fili Amatissime : 
Pro Classe, hoe scyphum tibi dono, ut primogeniture premium. 
Accipe! Vive et vale!! bonus sis vir!! Patria ornamentum— 

mundi benefactor ! ! 


After the health, happiness, long life and prosperity of the boy had 
been drank by the company, they bid it farewell with many hearty 
expressions of interest in its welfare.” 

The Class of ’49 was the first Class to inaugurate the custom o 
giving the Cup to the first ma/e child, the custom as first established 
having resulted in the Class of ’48 in the reception of the Cup by a 
girl, who chanced to be the first child, and who now thus far enjoys 
the enviable distinction of being the only female cup bearer. 

The Class of ’50 went a step further, and required the boy to be 
present, and to receive the Cup in person, and not by the proxy of his 
father. The custom, as thus amended by ’49 and ’50, has been care- 
fully preserved to this day, and since the Class of ’44, there have 
been only two instances in which the Cup has not been presented at 
the end of the third year after graduation. The only child of the Class 
of ’56, when the Class met three years after graduating, were girls, 
and the Class had resolved to present the Cup to the oldest girl, but 
as she was absent, they resolved to wait for their Decennial meeting » 
and then present the Cup to the oldest boy born to any Classmate 
who should have married since the Triennial Meeting. 

The next exception was in the Class of 58. The Triennial Meet- 
ing falling in 1861, was postponed until 1865, and then the eldest boy 
and the second in age not being present, the Cup was presented to 
the third boy in age, who was present. A list of these worthies, who 
bid far to become a power, seems never to have been made, and I 
therefore give it here, doing them a tardy justice : 
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Class of ’44, Henry Atwater Mershon. 

« 45, Iredell Phillips Davie. 
« 46, William Olmstead Atwater. 
«  °47, William Gunter. 
« 48, Mary A. Hubbard. 
« 749, George 8. Gordon. 
« °50, William E. Plumley. 
« 51, William W. Hall. 

.* 52, Amatus R. Bigdon. 
« 53, Fred. 8. 8. Smith. 
« 54 Edward Horton. 
« 55 John C. Clark. 





a 56, a 
« 57, Edmund Ducré Estilette, Jr. 
. « 58, James 8. Seymour. 


« 59, Howard W. Page. 

« 60, Oliver W. Holmes. 

“61, Henry LeGrand Bradley. 

« 62, Edward W. Goodenough. W. P. B. 





Che Character of Abrabam Zincoln as seen in bis 
Official Acts. 


Tue character of Abraham Lincoln could not in this generation be 
delineated were it not for the two leading features of his life, his sim- 
plicity and his honesty. He came among us, almost unknown, to ac- 
cept the highest position that the people could bestow upon him, at a 
time too when the very life of the nation seemed to hang upon the 
decision of the hour. It generally happens that the men who hold 
position high in their country’s history have either been called into 
action by the events to which they owe their celebrity, or have been 
themselves the means of causing them. Of the former class was 
Cromwell, who when his country was trodden under the heel of an 
ambitious and unprincipled despot, was raised from an humble farmer 
to the chief guardianship of her affairs. Of the latter is Napoleon L., 
who by his mighty intellect and unrestrained ambition, rose from the 


son of a Corsican lawyer to the throne of France, building up a name 
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and strengthening bis power upon the crumbling ruins of surrounding 
nations whom he had destroyed. The subject of our consideration 
can be classed under neither of these headings. He was not sought 
as one preéminently fitted to conduct the Nation through a time of 
trial, for when elected the country was at peace, and its enemies need- 
ed his election as a pretext for their hostile conduct. It indeed re- 
quired no extraordinary prophet to predict that his term of office 
would be a stormy one, wherein the strong heart, the honest purpose, 
and the keenest sagacity alone could save the country from a destruc- 
tion in which he would be involved. But it was not for this reason 
that he was chosen. His previous life was hardly calculated to de- 
signate him as the recipient of the Nation’s highest gift at such a 
time. It was his known honesty, the esteem in which he was held 
among the yeomanry of the West, and his “ availability ” that gained 
for him his nomination; while the advancement of civilization, the 
increase oi free thought and opinion, and the will of Heaven gained 
for him his election. No deed or word of his offered any occasion for 
the scenes of death and mourning through which the Nation, under 
his leadership has passed, and he was almost a passive agent in the 
events to which he owes his high renown. For these reasons we have 
said that nothing but the simplicity and honesty of the man could at 
this early day give us a clear insight into his nature. But although 
he came among us a stranger, and was taken away before the results 
of his judgment and action had fully manifested themselves, he has 
left behind him no hidden purpose, no motive of personal ambition, no 
duplicity of heart or action. He is an open book to all who choose to 
read him; and although the bitterness and strife of to-day may blind 
the eyes of some and forbid their appreciating his character, posterity 
stands ready with open arms to receive him into the number of her 
patriot heroes. 

In attempting then an analysis of his character we need not wan- 
- der through his past history nor attempt any succinct narration of his 
public life; but rather seek to bring into greater prominence the 
thoughts and purposes which actuated him in performing his great 
and seemingly impossible task. 

The most prominent characteristic which Mr. Lincoln displayed 
during his public life, was his honest adherence to that which he be- 
lieved to be the right, and his humble dependence upon Divine assist- 
ance for the completion of his efforts. Never did he give his aid and 
support to any measure until after hours of meditation and delibera- 
.tion he was convinced of its propriety ; never was he confident of the 
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success of any plan of action until the favor of Heaven had been in- 
voked upon it by the humble voice of prayer. How full of Christian 
meekness are his parting words at Springfield, when he closes his re- 
marks to the crowd of sympathizing friends, who gathered to witness 
his departure, with these words: “ And I hope you, my friends, will 
all pray that I may receive that Divine assistance without which I 
cannot succeed, and with which success is certain.” Although he 
never made a public profession of religion it was his intention to do 
so. Nothing, he said, showed him his own weakness as the death of 
his youngest son. The great man was overwhelmed by the blow, 
and felt then, if never before, that his heart was changed, that he was 
born again. A nature tender and susceptible as his could not live 
without a God. “He had a constitutional tendency to dwell upon 
sacred things.” To him the holy, the sincere, the humble, were al- 
ways more enticing than the vain pomp and glory of this world’s 
empty spectacles. 

Mr. Lincoln has been accused of slowness, of want of decision, and 
of dependence on the judgment of his advisers rather than on his own. 
A correct knowledge of the man entirely refutes these charges. We 
have said before, that a conviction of the justice and propriety of an 
action was necessary to procure his codperation in it, and it was the 
fear of acting contrary to right that sometimes delayed him in settling 
his opinion. When he was deciding some important question the 
arguments against his own desires seemed uppermost in his mind, and 
he would offer all the objections that he thought possible in order to 
draw out the real opinions of his friends. His strength of purpose 
and his judgment, immovable as the eternal hills, when settled, are 
indisputably evinced in the history of the Emancipation Proclamation. 
He had waited long and tried every means in his power for the suc- 
cessful termination of the civil conflict, without using this last and 
most formidable of his weapons. Not that he had not always been 
opposed to slavery. His very nature was antagonistic to it. But 
when elected, to use his own language, he had no purpose, directly or 
indirectly, to interfere with the institution of slavery in the States 
where it existed, nor did he believe that he had any lawful right to do 
so. The safety of the Union was confided to his hands. Its enemies 
had forfeited their claims to the Constitution and the laws by their 
efforts to destroy them. He had become more convinced than ever 
of the sin and evil of slavery by being brought into closer contact 
with it and its results. He held the power of destroying it almost by 
a stroke of his pen. The only question was—should he do it? The - 
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Summer of 1862 passed away; gloom, deepening almost to despair, 
settled over the land. Mr. Lincoln had done all that any man could 
do to gain a just and honorable peace without touching the slavery 
question. But it was not so to be. High Heaven had decreed that 
human bondage on this continent must cease. The blood drawn from 
the backs of helpless slaves had been more than atoned for by the 
lives of America’s good and great, and the time had come when the 
noblest Nation of the earth was to be freed from the foulest stain 
that ever rested on a people’s brow. 

After much anxious thought he determined to issue the proclama- 
tion, waiting only that a victory might give a more opportune occasion 
for its appearance. But he waited with longing, and as the clouds of 
disaster thickened around him, in agony he vowed to the Being above 
that if victory could rest upon our arms the edict should go forth. 
The wires brought to his ears the wished for news, and slavery in the 
United States forever ceased. 

The proclamation was the result of no sudden impulse, no desire 
for the mere honor of the deed, no blind and precipitate action. He 
arrived at the belief in its expediency and propriety through days of 
consultation and thought, and nights of anxiety ; and when the proper 
time arrived it was sent forth, although contrary to the advice of 
many of his friends, and sure to bring down upon him the increased 
hatred of his foes. The deed was done. America is saved and free. 

Mr. Lincoln possessed one trait common to so many of the great 
men of history. A perpetual sadness rested upon his spirits. Nota 
gloom which ruffled his temper, destroyed his congeniality, and ren- 
dered him enervated and despairing; but both a weight of his vast 
responsibility, and, as it were, an insight into his own sad futurity, 
that but gives feeling to bis actions, and a silent eloquence to all his 
sayings. He always thought he would not outlive the rebellion. 
Disaster and defeat brought not more excruciating pains to the bleed- 
ing victims of the battle field than anguish to the heart of him who 
suffered in another way. After the Fredericksburgh failure he said, 
“If there is a man out of perdition who suffers more than I do, I 
pity him.” And yet in the most disheartening seasons we find him 
ever ready to untie a knotty question with an anecdote, ever reminded 
of an appropriate story. Still there was no inconsistency in this. It 
was but the remedy of his sorrows, the “vent,” to use his own ex- 
pression, by which he was enabled to endure the constant strain of 
body and mind to which he was so long subjected. 

Mr. Lincoln’s powerful intellect shows itself most of all in his 
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writings. Noone can peruse any of his State papers without mark- - 
ing the originality of thought and expression, the strength and earn- - 


estness with which they are written, and feeling that the writer has 


thrown his whole soul into his work. There are, to be sure, none of 
the “ graces taught in the schools, none of the costly ornaments and . 
studied contrivance of speech ;” but the author wrote in a day when : 
everything superfluous was vain, when action was the only watchword | 


of safety; and he applied himself to the issue at hand distinctly, 
clearly and logically, With him every word had its meaning, every 
sentence its appointed part. Whether pleading with the disaffected 
citizens of the South, submitting his annual message to Congress, 


giving advice and admonition to an inferior and delaying General, or - 


uttering his last sad words of “malice toward none, charity toward 
all,” we find the same conciseness, the same power of argument, the 


same whole-soul purpose. The would-be-critics of the day sneer at: 


his compositions as unrhetorical, unfinished, and unworthy of the high 
position of the writer; forgetful, perhaps, that the rugged lines of his 
papers detract no more from their merit than does the uncouth physi- 
ognomy of the man from his greatness. 

And then let us refute that very common saying, that Abraham 
Lincoln was a truly good man but not a great one. Is he not great 
who entered the capitol in disguise to escape the assassin’s knife, while 
the ground on which he stood shook beneath his feet, and dying left 
the Republic safe? Is he not great who closed the gates of war that 
had been opened so widely and braced so firmly by the traitorous 
hands of those who held the reins of government before him? Is he 
not great against whom the attacks of his country’s foes, the calum- 
nies of her so-called friends, and the scoffs of the unsympathizing in 
both hemispheres have been directed only to find him, when the pe- 
riod of his first administration is over, the unbiased and undoubted 
choice of the people for a second term of office? Aye, is he not 
doubly great who has freed four millions of human beings from the 
degrading bonds of servitude, and devoted the southern part of our 
united country to true freedom ? 

No fallen nations followed at the wheel of his triumphal car. No 
laurels, plucked from more deserving brows, adorned his name. No 
pomp and pageantry of vassal slaves or titled hypocrites dazzled the 
beholder with his power. Alone, in prayer and anguish, he wrought 


out the Nation’s safety; and to-day America raises unto him her- 


voice of thanksgiving for a country saved, while Ethiopia swells out 
the shout with—Glory to the great Deliverer. The world knows how 
VOL XxXxI. 29* 
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innocent the good man was of all the horrors through which he was 
destined to lead us. All the power of eloquence and argument that 
in him lay were used to persuade the disaffected not to consummate 
their foul designs. In closing his first Inaugural he says, “I am loth 
to close. We are not enemies, but friends. We must not be enemies. 
Though passion may have strained, it must not break our bonds of 
affection.” But the patriot’s words were in vain. The Demon of 
slavery developed into the Hydra of secession, and civil war was 
upon him. How well he met the shock; how well he guided the good 
ship of State over the dark billows of adversity ; how well he succeed- 
ed, we are to-day the witnesses. The storm was not yet over when 
the helmsman perished; but he was watching at his post, and the 
ship sails on. Gloom and darkness enveloped her at the time; but 
she was sailing well, and the impulse gained under his guidance has 
carried her into the light of peace. W. A. L. 


o 





Spiritualism. 
(Concluded.) . 


If we admit the truth of the phenomena, we must admit as true 
the best explanation of them which is in accordance with, or not con- 
trary to, the known laws and analogies of nature. This applies with 
great force to all the phenomena of Spiritualism which are attributed 
to Spirit agency. By far the greater part, if not all the real phe- 
nomena, are explicable on the supposition of the existence of the 
mesmeric or magnetic state, in some of its various forms of exhibition. 
No knowledge is ever communicated by the Spirits which turns out 
to be true, except what is already present in the mind of the medium 
and those about her, 

This assertion is made in reference to those exhibitions of “ Spirit- 
ualism,” so-called, which are constantly presented by professional 
mediums in all their public and private circles. We are aware that 
its truth will be denied by some who, while they admit that there may 
be much delusion and deception in these stated exhibition of profes- 
sional mediums, yet nevertheless believe that Spirits do occasionally 
appear, and make revelations to mortals. They appeal to numerous 
cases recorded at different times and in different countries, long before 
the present doctrine of “ Spiritualism” existed, as well as to the expe- 
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rience of independent witnesses now living. We acknowledge the 
force of this appeal, and we consider that the misunderstood or unex- 
plained facts referred to by them, furnish the only reasonable pretext 
for the claims of Spiritualism. 

Many of these cases are to be ruled out of Court in consequence 
of vagueness and inconsistency of statement, or on account of imper- 
fection and error in the details of the observation. Many others are 
directly attributable to hallucination of mind, or to spectral illusions, 
dependent on recognized disorder of the nervous system, similar to 
delirium tremens and other morbid affections. 

After these eliminations have been made of imperfect or explicable 
cases, there still remains on the record a certain number of unex- 
plained phenomena, which the easy credulity of some attribute to the 
agency of Spirits, in accordance with the unknown laws of an un- 
known world; while others, of a more analytical turn of mind, refer 
them to unknown physical or psycho-biological causes, in analogy 
with the known laws of a known world. 

All the cases which are entitled to belief, or which are stated with 
sufficiefit circumstantiality to admit of investigation, agree in making 
the apparition or revelation of the Spirit, to be that of a friend just 
prior to, or at the point of death. Admitting the phenomena to be 
truthfully stated, let us see whether we can find a clue to the mystery. 

That anxiously sympathetic friends, or persons in a state of morbid 
nervous susceptibility, not incompatible with apparent health, should 
have presentiments and dreams in regard to absent friends, as vivid 
as the impressions of external objects through the senses; also, that 
in their waking moments they should really think they saw their forms 
and heard their voices as distinctly as if hey were personally present, 
isnot strange. Our daily experience in a thousand instances, in ap- 
parent health, as well as in recognized disease, attest the frequency of 
such phenomena, independently of any supernatural agency. The 
marvel consists in the coincidence of these phenomena with the death 
of the friend, or with such other occurrence as formed the subject of 
our sleeping or waking impressions. Here we are permitted to make 
another elimination. How many of these dreams, presentiments, ap- 
paritions and revelations prove abortive, we do not know, for no 
record is kept of the failures. Those only which happen to tally with 
certain coincidences, strike the mind as marvels, and are recorded as 
such; we may therefore reasonably conclude that they are the ez- 
ceptional cases. But of these coincidences, a certain number can be 
accounted for by the doctrine of chances, and had we all the statistics 
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necessary for the computation, many, if not all these exceptional cases 
would probably cease to be marvels. 

In the mean time, we are willing to admit that there are cases 
which cannot be attributed to these coincidences; we will also admit 
that the phenomena narrated are true, and the statement of them cir- 
cumstantially correct, yet it does not follow that the seeming apparition 
of a deceased friend, clothed in his usual attire, is his spirit dressed up in 
the ghost of his clothes. This is merely an opinion, an hypothesis assu- 
med for the express purpose of explaining the phenomena, and neces- 
sarily throws upon those who advance this unphilosophical and super- 
natural explanation, the burthen of proving its correctness. Such 
persons seem to reason as if the truthful statement of the admitted 
phenomena established the hypothesis of ghostly presence by which 
they seek to explain the phenomena themselves. There is no doubt 
that in all true cases of the seeming apparition, the image of the de- 
ceased person truly existed in the mind of the seer, but the assump- 
tion that this image was produced by the real presence of a spirit and 
introduced through his eyes like any object of sight, as alledged in 
explanation of the phenomena, is the very point at issue demanding 
proof. It is certain that none of the by-standers who were frequently 
present when such opportunities occurred, have ever been able to cor- 
roborate this assumption by the testimony of their own senses. As 
yet, not a particle of direct substantial evidence has ever been ad- 
vanced in support of this presence and agency of spirits, even by 
spiritualists, unless we admit the testimony of the above pugnacious 
spirit of the “ Eddy Boys,” who threatens to make his material pres- 
ence seen and felt by others besides his mediums. 

Having volunteered the above gratuitous admissions, we may prop- 
erly be asked, how can these spectral phenomena, which are admitted 
to be coincident and connected with the death of the person, be ac- 
counted for, except by the presence and agency of his spirit? This 
question, indeed, embraces the only argument ever advanced by the 
philosophical supporters of the ghost hypothesis. We answer it 
thus :—by psycho-physical or biological causes, not well understood 
as yet, but in regard to which many analogies in nature indicate the 
true line of future inquiry. To the philosophical believer in ghosts, 
as well as to the spiritualist who is under an honest self-delusion, we 
would say with Hamlet,—“there are many things in Heaven and 
earth not dreampt of in your philosophy, Horatio.” There are many 
pages in the book of nature which have never been read, and the most 
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we can do at present is, to indicate the title of the chapters which 
contain them. 

It behoves those who reject physical causes and resort to supernat- 
ural ones, in explanation of a visual phenomenon, to show that they 
are fully acquainted with all the laws of nature, and that they find 
them incompetent to solve the question, before they can legitimately 
advance an hypothesis which appeals to the unknown laws of the 
spiritual world. 

The phenomenon which we are called upon to explain is, the appa- 
rition of one at the point of death to a distant friend. 

The formation within the sensorium, by internal causes, of illusive 
sensuous images, which the mind perceives as vividly as those im- 
pressions which are derived from external objects, is an admitted pa- 
thological fact, which has an important bearing on the case under con- 
sideration. The true and only difficulty we have to contend with is, 
the connection between these spectral images and the persons at the 
time of death. What possible medium of communication could exist 
between persons distantly removed, or rather what physical power 
could so connect their organizations in sympathetic relation, so that 
simultaneously with the death of one, his customary form should be 
recalled by the other, and its illusive image be depicted on his senso- 
rium as vividly as an object of sight? We answer, the same power 
which enabled Martha Loomis to see without her eyes; which put her 
brain into sympathetic relation with the cerebral motions of another, 
giving rise to a correspondence of thought and sensation; the same 
power which Bacon’s Philosophy supposed might sympathetically con- 
nect the nervous systems of two distant lovers, and cause them to be 
reciprocally affected by each other; in a word, by a power which we 
can show to exist in nature, and which, for the want ef a better 
term, we call vital magnetism. 

But can this power be exerted over intervening space? That bodies 
can act on other bodies at a distance from them, mutually effecting 
changes in their physical state or condition, is a proposition that can- 
not be denied. Every department of Nature furnishes examples of 
its truth, and proclaims an universal law of mutual sympathy and re- 
ciprocal action. This is equally true of the organized, as well as of 
the inorganic world of matter. Numerous well attested and wonder- 
ful instances might be adduced, to show that certain plants act on the 
organization of certain animals, and that animals act on animals, in 
like manner, at distances more or less remote. Anima! magnetism 
proves the existence of a similar power acting on the sentient spiritual 
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nature of man, and thus completes the chain in harmony with Na- 
ture’s universal law of sympathetic action. In the knotty cases re- 
ferred to, the only difficulty is, in determining the distance which shall 
limit the exercise of this power. It is simply the Zength of the hid- 
den mental wire connecting two living sympathetic batteries, which 
excites our superstition. Barring the distance, these phenomena would 
rank amongst the familiar marvels of animal magnetism, and cease to 
excite our astonishment. But who will pretend to limit the agency 
of the human spirit when, casting off its “fleshly thraldom,” it is 
about to wing its flight into the realms of an unknown world? Is 
there anything more marvellous in the effect of its parting glance at 
the distant loved ones on the shores of time, than there is in that 
physical power which is able to dart intelligence across an ocean to a 
distant continent ? Time forbids us to pursue further this clue, which, 
we are convinced, is capable of unraveling all the mysteries and mir- 
acles of Spiritualism. 

The conclusions which we come to are these :— 

1st. That there is nothing in the phenomena of this system of Spir- 
itualism, more wonderful than the facts presented by Mesmerism, and 
which are clearly attributable to physical causes. 

2d. That there are certain psychological and biological phenomena, 
which, in the present early dawn and dayspring of these sciences, are 
not yet capable of explanation, but which, we feel assured by what we 
already know, will be fully explained by physical causes, when we 
shall have more thoroughly investigated those laws which govern the 
mysterious connection between mind and matter, body and soul. 

3d. The inference that these phenomena are attributable to the 
agency of Spirits, good or bad, is entirely gratuitous and absurd in its 
consequences. ‘That the spirits of the saints in Paradise, in commun- 
ion with their Saviour, or that the Angelic host, refulgent with the 
glory of the Eternal, should become participators in the juggleries of 
the Davenport or Eddy Brothers, or in any other exhibitions of Spir- 
itualism, is simply inconceivable. It is also equally incompatible with 
the intelligence, as well as with the malice of the Devil and his angels, 
that they should lend themselves to such harmless and frivolus tom- 
fooleries. 
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The Class of 1866. 


IN preparing the statistics of 66, we acknowledge our indebtedness 
to the Courant for its timely assistance. 

156 men have been connected with the class since it entered Col- 
lege. According to the catalogue, the class in Freshman year num- 
bered 121. During the year, 23 left, while in the early part of Soph- 
omore year 23 entered the class, still making its number in the next 
catalogue 121. 22 left and 6 entered before the issue of the subse- 
quent catalogue, in which the class numbers 105. Afterwards 14 left 
and 6 entered, reducing the class, as catalogued, to 97 men. Since 
the appearance of the last catalogue, 2 have left, leaving 95 to grad- 
uate. 

’66 has been divided as follows, between Brothers and Linonia: 


Fresh. Soph. Jun. Sen. 
Brothers, ..ccceoee 49 55 42 38 
Linonia, ......-- 72 66 63 59 


Linionia was victorious in obtaining and keeping a majority of the 
class ; Brothers in taking the De Forest Gold Medal. 


The catalogue shows the following territorial division of the class 
for the different years : 


Fresh. Soph. Jun. Sen, 
MN i cas60s « conta 2 2 2 
Vermatty <ccccescce 2 2 2 _? oe 
Massachusetts, ..... 9 13 9 10 
Rhode Island,...... 1 1 1 0 
Connecticut, ....... 43 39 30 27 
en 35 37 37 34 
New Jersey,....... 5 5 4 3 
Pennsylvania, ...... 11 7 6 4 
Delaware, ........ 23 3 2 1 
MOTE, 200200000 1 1 1 1 
Kentucky, ......... 0 0 1 1 
Lilinols, ..i0< sosen' SD 6 6 5 
~ Ohio, ......-...-.. 3 1 2 2 
PUEiin 6 ctecscees 1 1 0 0 
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Fresh. Soph. Jun. Sen. 
errr rT 2 2 2 2 
RL ce ewewnee vie ® 1 0 1 
eee 0 0 0 1 
California, .sccvcdss 1 0 0 0 
BE bsccensceunn me 0 0 0 


The average age of the class on Presentation day, was 22 years 3 
months. Accordingly the class birth-day was March 1st, 1844. Our 
oldest man (A. B. F.,) has reached the age of 28 years and 1 month; 
our youngest (C. P. B.,) only the age of 18 years and 11 months. 

The following were the ages, by half years, on Presentation day : 


i dseistb deccintisintnendeia Db ieshcscisvttncisiisaunss .4 
ry ee ROE ancenennccntiveniignlantaste’ 4 
OE pray ee re SS ince otitis tek 1 
i isicistisnnqusntsietndheimmniie’ SD itiinteitshittticedcnasainiess 2 
I issctiihia Ni iscaincsignicton attend 1 SE rome 2 
RT EY oe 8D Eee On ee .4 
Pieces duebigtiinncaal 1 Eee 2 
Ns itincdiliia saat Riegiccenapnsin RD cicauhbdscdceusves tne 2 
Diba dnacaddbadinneenie 10 





The total height of the class is 545 feet and 14 inches; the average 
is 5 feet and 8.85 inches. Our tallest man (J. K.C.,) is 6 feet 24 
inches in height; our shortest (D. C. C.,) 5 feet 14 inches. The total 
weight of the class is 14,047 lbs.; average weight 147.86 lbs. The 
heaviest man (J. M’K. M’C.,) weighs 203 lbs.; the lightest (S. H. C.,) 
turns the scales at 115. The average weight of ’65 was 138.7 lbs., 
that of ’63 was 141 lbs. Four members of the class wear spectacles, 
sixteen carry eye glasses. 

Nicknames are not uncommon, as the following list shows :—Deacon, 
Ping, Pete, Sag, Dutchy, Nixie, Artful, Doc., Useless, Granny, Pete, 
Angel, John, Lovely, General, Gigs, Daddy, Paph, Poke, Cred, Jones 
vel Fritz, Elsie vel Mellon Horn, Seed, Pep, Acker, Pitt, Peter vel 
Popsy, Mike, and Minkie vel Hawk Eye. 

The catalogue contains the following middle names of different 
members of ’66: Ficklen, Nevins, Elizur, Satterlee, Shipman, Treat, 
Wild, Comfort, Ulysses, Epaphras, McKelhan, Ackerley, Penrose, 
Van, Derveir, Greenly and Proudfit. 18 members of the class have 
but a single Christian name, none have 3, although there are 4 with 4 
initials, and one with 5. The number of B’s iu the Class Freshman 
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year was 15, S’s 16; the number of B’s Senior year 15; the number 
of S’s 9. There are 44 Christian names in the class. Charles has 
8 repetitions; Henry, Edward, William and George each have 7; 
John 6; Frederick 5, and James 4. We have one O.C.C., one R. 
R., an A. D. A., an E. B. B., an E. R. B., a G. A. L., a J. E. M., and 


CAPILLARY STATISTICS. 


RE pee Ce eee PO I aa ean wie nee so cdi 2 
ne ee eee 15 | Beard and Moustache,....... 2 
BOOUUERERA). « oi csdccne douse 12 | Sides and Beard,............ 2 
DE, itcekwansestaomenes 3) oe 1 
Sides, ........ cicamenehenne 6 | Goatee, (doubtful,).......... 1 
Sides and Moustache,........ 6 | Attempt at sides,........... 1 
Attempt at Moustache,...... 6 | Attempt at Full,............ 1 


We refrain from publishing the matrimonial statistics of the class. 
It is pretty well understood, however, that the Silver Cup to be pre- 
sented at our Triennial, will have many competitors. Three former 
members of the Class have already committed matrimony. 

The various professions and occupations which will be pursued by 
the class are: 








6008 veetcensedeenens 29 | Engincoring, ......ccccccces 1 
Cc. ee OT IN, ca nnesccscnavessca 11 
PN on csedwectenesenss 11| Fruit Growing, ............. 1 
TREND oo ncceccccsccccece eo ee eee 1 
I 5.0 oils Sits des iis e aaa aed os aeeree 18 


The class furnished 10 men for the war, who not only served their 
country well, but lived to serve it longer. The class of ’66 has added 
not a little to the boating interest and reputation of Yale. It caught 
the boating spirit early in the course and has not slackened in it since. 
Twenty-six of its members have rowed in club races. To the Uni- 
versity crews of ’64, ’65 and ’66 it contributed respectively, 3, 3, and 
4 men. The Beethoven Society and its concerts will long be remem- 
bered, especially by those who were connected with them. ’66 fur- 
nished several of the best singers and the director, to whom belongs 
much of the reputation of the Society. Whoever has heard the fran- 
tic yells or the bovine imitations of certain members, can testify that 
the class is no less famous for noise than for music. 

Although ’66 cannot boast of the largest appointment list, she 
leaves by no means a poor record. Her Valedictorian took the Bris- 
ted Scholarship in Sophomore year, as competitors from ’65 well re- 
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member. Since the class has no doubt survived as many conditions 
as any former class at Yele, it has the merit of surmounting difficul- 
ties. Craftiness piloted many of fits members through the perils of 
Scylla and Carybdis. ’66 in the only class that has taken three Yale 
Lit. Medals. 


We have been favored in losing only one man by death during our 
course. Joseph Wilson Finley died during Freshman year, aged 29 
years and 10 months, lamented by all who knew him as a true schol- 
ar, friend and man. To his memory the class erected a monument. 


We have as a class been united. Going forth to the various avoca- 
tions and struggles of life, nothing can we so well cherish as the dear 
old motto 


“To Kowdv Svvde.” 


o> oo ‘oO oe 


Memorabilia Pulensia. 


Commencement Exercises at Yale College, 1866. 


Sunday Afternoon, July 22.—Baccalaureate Sermon by Rev. W. B. CLARKE, 
Monday and Tuesday, July 23 and 24.,—Examination of Candidates for admission 
to College. 
Monday Evening.—Concio ad Clerum, by Rev. L. Perrin, of New Britain. 
Wednesday Morning, July 25.—Busmess Meeting of Phi Beta Kappa Society. 
oa $ “ Annual Meeting of Alumni. 
Afternoon, - Annual Meetings of Linonia and Brothers So- 


“ 


cieties. 


Wednesday Evening, July 25.—Oration before Phi Beta Kappa Society, by Hon. 
A. D. Wuits, of Syracuse, and Poem by Hon. G. H. Houuister, of Litch- 
field. 

Also on Wednesday, Class Meetings are appointed for Classes of 1816, 1821, 
1826, 1836, 1840, 1841, 1846, 1851, 1856, 1860, 1863. 

Thursday, July 26,—COMMENCEMEN? 
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Senior Appointments for Class of 1866. 


VALEDICTORY. 
F. N. Judson, Bridgeport. 


SALUTATORY. 
H, Cole, Claverack, N. Y. 


PHILOSOPHICAL ORATION. 


Marcellus Bowen, Marion, O. 


HIGH ORATIONS. 
C. M, Southgate, Ipswich, Mass. 
C. M. Clay, Paris, Ky. 
8. B. St. John, New Canaan. 
L. Hall, East Hampton. 
W. G. Bussey, Utica, N. Y. 


ORATIONS. 
C. A. Collin, Penn Yan, N. Y. 
J. L. Cowles, Farmington. 
E. Coffin, Irvington, N. Y. 


G. 8. Payson, Fayetteville, N. Y. 


8. Spier, Norwich. 
M. D. Collier, St. Louis, Mo. 


J. T. Graves, Easthampton, Mass. 
H. B. Mead, Hingham, Mass. 

H. W. Foote, New Haven. 

I, Pierson, Hartford. 


FIRST DISPUTES. 
G. E. White, New Haven. 
A, F. Hale, Springfield, Ill. 
W. E. Wheeler, Portville, N. Y. 
SECOND DISPUTES. 
. E. Smyth, Guilford. 
7 Starr, Guilford. 
. P. Davis, Hartford. 


Qs a 


FIRST COLLOQUIES. 
E. E. Goodrich, New Haven. 
E. Y. Hincks, Bridgeport. 
H, P. Holmes, Worcester, Mass. 
C. P. Biddle, Carlisle, Pa. 
G. L. Bishop, New Haven. 
J. U. Taintor, Colchester. 
J. Brand, Saco, Me. 
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F, 8. Chapin, East Bloomfield, N.Y. SECOND COLLOQUIES. 

H. O. Whitney, Williston, Vt. 

C. H,. Adams, Chicago, Ill, R. P. Gibson, Stamford, N. Y. 

D. P. Sackett, Tallmadge, O. L, Lampman, Coxsackie, N. Y. 

E. A. Caswell, New York City. 
8. 





DISSERTATIONS. J. 8. Davenport, New York City. 
H. Downes, Northville, N. Y. R. W. Todd, Dover, Del. 
W. H. Bennett, Hampton. L. C. Wade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. K. Creevey, Westbrook, J. H. Wood, Albany, N. Y. 





Enitor’s Cable. 


WE had anticipated a long chat with our readers in this, the closing number of 
the year, but want of space will compel us to be brief, for our good printer has in- 
formed us that the other matter has exceeded its intended limits, leaving but little 
room for the table. Nor, in truth, do we feel particularly talkative, now that ex- 
aminations are over, and with them the little excitement which they alone could 
induce in this lifeless weather. We should much prefer to doze with you under 
the trees, a place more proper than this for such a proceeding, and one where every 
body is at liberty so to do. 

We congratulate you all on the closing of the gates of the Yalensian Anderson- 
ville, and our escape from thence, after having exhausted every means of torture 
which the ingenuity of our keepers could devise. For ourselves, the old sanctum 
never seemed so dear to us as it does now, since we were beginning to fear that 
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we had gazed upon its familiar walls for the last time. We are pleased to learn 
that the faculty are discussing the project of making sueh a change in the third 
term as will bring these annuals earlier in the season. An alteration of this char- 
acter is certainly desirable. Think of undergoing examinations, as we have done 
of late, with the thermometer at 103° in the shade. If the human mind were a 
mere machine, capable of working equally well under all cireumstunces, there 
might be some propriety in the present arrangement. The wants of the moral and 
physical man also claim consideration. 

The reception of Maj. Gen. Sherman is the only event of interest that has trans- 
pired of late, and was quite an unusual occurrence in college life, it being, we 
learn, the first formal reception given by Yale to any public man since the visit of 
Daniel Webster to this place, now some twenty years ago. We shall never forget 
what a strange thrill of delight ran through the old chapel at the announcement of 
his coming, nor our emotions an hour after, on actually beholding in our midst the 
hero of Atlanta and the grand march to the sea. Those stern features were by no 
means unfamiliar to those who had observed with any interest the many engrav- 
ings of them scattered throughout the country. The massive forehead, clear grey 
eye, and firmly cut chin, discovering itself under the close trimmed beard, were 
such as we had always pictured to ourseves, and revealed truthfully the character 
of the man. His speech, too, was such as the General always makes, plain and 
practical, but marrowy and concise. We once heard a newspaper editor of long 
experience remark, that Gen Sherman was the only public man he had ever known 
whose speeches could not be condensed, at least one half, without serious injury to 
the sense, 

Another college year has rolled away, and the time has arrived for another class 
to go forth from Yale into the world. Accordingly, upon “ye jolly Juniors” falls 
the mantle of Senior dignity, while our vacant places are in turn filled by the 
emancipated Sophomores, who now possess the right to if not the actual enjoyment 
of that farfamed Junior ease, and seem nothing loth to abandon to their successors 
a position seldom remembered with pleasurable feelings, We suppose, however, 
the thought of being no longer a Freshie, is in a degree a compensation to the new 
fledged Sophs. At least it was so with us. While we all rejoice at our promo- 
tions, we regret that they spring from the departure of the Class of ’66. We shall 
miss their familiar faces on our return. May their success at Yale be a type of that 
which awaits them in the world. 


To Undergraduates. 
In accordance with annual custom, the Board of Editors offer for competition 
the Yale Literary Prize, consisting of a gold medal, valued at twenty-five dollars. 
Each contestant must be a member of the Academical Department, and a subscri- 
ber to the ‘‘ Lit.” His essay must be a prose article, not exceeding in length ten 
pages in the Magazine. It must be signed by an assumed name, and accompanied 
by a sealed envelope containing the real name of the writer; and it must be sent 
to the undersigned on or before Satuday, Oct. 13. The Committee of Award will 
consist of two resident graduates and the Chairman of the Board, who will keep 
secret the names of the competitors until the prize has been awarded. 
A. E, DUNNING, 
Chairman Board of Editors. 

















